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not altogether convinced that we can afford to do without some general 
state supervision of insurance company investments, although it is 
doubtless true that a larger measure of administrative discretion in such 
matters should be given to state insurance departments than legislatures, 
up to the present, have been willing to concede. 

Most of the blemishes on what is in general a thoroughly admirable 
piece of work consist of mere infelicities of phrase or diction. In one 
important particular, however, Dr. Zartman seems to the reviewer to have 
erred, and that is in the inclusion of annual "investment fluctuations " 
with annual investment earnings. There are important differences be- 
tween such things as realized income and accrued interest on the one 
hand, and mere imputed, hypothetical changes in security values on the 
other. Nor does the author's method justify itself by its results, for 
his tables of actual earning rates (pages 74, 76) are needlessly irregular 

and confusing. 

Allyn A. Young. 
Stanford University. 

A Neglected Point in Connection with Crises. By N. JOHANN- 
sen. New York, The Bankers' Publishing Company, 1908. — viii, 
194 pp. 

The "neglected point "is that crises, and especially depressions, 
are due to "impair savings." The explanation is very simple. In a 
crisis, a great number of persons are obliged to realize on goods and 
chattels and even on businesses which are bought at a bargain by 
those more lucky and solvent. The consequence of this liquidation is 
that, while thereby the available surplus wealth, which still accrues in 
hard times, though in diminished volume, is fully absorbed and may 
truly be said to be " invested," such investment does no good to the 
" working forces," but its evil effects are spread far and wide by the 
" multiplying principle." Probably no one will be disposed to deny 
that failures make dull business, but the proposition that forced sales 
tend further to decrease employment is disputable, especially when 
carried to an extreme. However, Mr. Johannsen boldly claims that 
investment by the solvent capitalist is the injurious act : " One billion 
dollars of savings, if invested in the 'impairing form,' will not augment 
the country's wealth, but will, according to the figuring above, annihi- 
late the income of the community to the extent of $5,000,000,000 " 
(page 46). It is needless to say that the " figuring above " is cut to fit 
the proposition. But this position is subjected by the author to subse- 
quent modification , as the exigencies of an elaborate process of ' ' ques- 
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tions and answers," " objections and replies," demand. It is repeat- 
edly acknowledged that " impoverishment " is the cause of the making 
of the impair investment (pages 47, 51); and that the injurious process 
lasts but a little time (pages, 48, 49, 52). The blame for unemploy- 
ment, or whatever be the bad effects of depression, is sought to be 
laid, through innuendo, on the capitalist who comes to the rescue of 
persons who are compelled to sell (pages 52, 53). The looseness of 
this view finally impresses the author, for, without rewriting the earlier 
part of his book, he proceeds, in a subsequent chapter, to explain that 
really it is the saving, not the investment, that does harm. The idea 
now is that savings lie about loose awhile, as it were, and that the 
harmful effects on the "working forces" are produced in this way. 
But this interruption does not last long (pages, 48, 49, 84) — and 
hence cannot do much harm ! 

All economists agree that the saving activity will cause a minus of de- 
mand unless this minus be counterbalanced by the act of investment. And 
inasmuch as practically all savings funds are invested (otherwise they would 
accumulate in the money market) the economists (sic) concluded that such 
counteraction always does take place, no matter what the particular form 
of investment [page 81]. 

This specimen citation (in which he at first appeals to economic 
authority) involves several of Mr. Johannsen's views : one is that there 
is such a thing as saving without investment. The cessation of ' ' de- 
mand " is now attributed to saving-which-is-not-investment. If any- 
thing, it must be either an untouched surplus or a hoard. Either con- 
ception, especially the latter, is very doubtful, and yet Mr. Johannsen 
does not balk at belief in a financial hoard. If the social surplus is 
manifested by financial debts, as is generally the case in modern times, 
somebody must be hard at work paying them off. But no, we have : 
"the hoarding form, where savings are not invested at all, but remain 
in the shape of idle cash funds, at least for a long time. This form is 
known to be highly injurious to business" (page 86). This is evidently 
the description of a financial gyascutus. Mr. Johannsen is exceedingly 
concerned about the falling-off of "demand" in a time of depression, 
and regards his theory as really accounting for it by the deflection of 
capital into the sands of the desert of "impair investment." He 
evinces no conception of the difference between real and nominal capi- 
tals nor of that between the demands for goods and services arising re- 
spectively from them. However, a special book like this may show 
the handwriting on the wall better than a more academic treatise. We 
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may neglect Mr. Johannsen's "neglected point," but we must heed 
his method of analyzing economic well-being by means of a study of 
finance rather than of the more visible evidences of production and 
distribution. The effect of the author's phrases has perhaps been 
diminished by the elimination, in this review, of most of his italics and 
all his capitals. 

W. G. L. Taylor. 
The University of Nebraska. 

Le Crist Economiche. By CAMILLO SUPINO. Milano, Ulrico 
Hoepli, 1907. — xi, 202 pp. 

The book under review comprises a course of lectures delivered at 
the Universita Commerciale Bocconi at Milan. The ground of crisis 
theory is covered in a clear and comprehensive manner, and yet with- 
out unnecessary expansion. The treatment is pleasing, well-propor- 
tioned and fair. Any treatment of crises demands patience of the 
reader, since, in a subject so intricate, he is prone to jump to conclu- 
sions not intended by the author. Five chapters are devoted to causes 
of crises, which are uniformly found to be some form of overproduc- 
tion. Professor Supino is therefore to be classed as an overproduction 
theorist (page 72). He combats very justly Mill's denial of the possi- 
bility of a general overproduction, and yet it is striking that his own 
theory is not one of general but of partial overproduction. Another 
way of expressing his principle is to say that all crises are the conse- 
quence of a lack of harmony between production and consumption. 
Capitalistic production, again, involves the use of credit; wherever 
there is no barter there must be crises. This test lends a socialistic 
air to these chapters ; but it is undeniable that a systematic study of 
disturbances in demand and supply is highly desirable, and, for a short 
statement, the present one is admirable. Moreover, when it comes to 
the question of remedies, the discussion is thoroughly organic and with- 
out suspicion of parti pris (pages 73, 87, 147). The author mani- 
fests his independence by a rejection of the principle of fatalistic 
monopoly involved in Bellamy's illustration of the reservoir (page 61) ; 
he also rejects Marx's position that transfer of capital from wages to 
machines necessarily lowers returns (page 67). 

On the other hand, there is much to criticise in an attempt to make 
underconsumption or overproduction the touchstone of the crisis prob- 
lem. There is a palpable begging of the question of classification in 
defining as crises all the results of disharmony of production and con- 
sumption. A painful asymmetry is manifested in chapters vi to viii, 



